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that these two factions might unite on some such scheme. Representatives
of the groups met, agreed on joint action and, further, decided to pro-
pose to the Republicans that they lend their aid and force the adminis-
tration to defeat. The Republicans were reluctant to assent because
they had fought squatter sovereignty so bitterly. Resubmission seemed
an admission, theoretically at least, that Kansas might be slave. How-
ever, they were confident that they were in a majority in Kansas and
could not lose, so they sent three representatives to join with three
Americans and three antis. This conference of nine reached an under-
standing that at least twenty antis, and enough Americans to insure a
majority, would join with the Republicans, stick to a slightly altered
Crittenden plan, and accept nothing else. A written agreement was
signed by the committee, the anti-Lecompton members of which were
presumably Harris, Davis of Indiana, and Adrain of New Jersey.26
The administration realized the formidable character of this com-
bination and stepped up its efforts to find another formula. Alexander
H. Stephens and the House leaders had been keeping close check upon
the members, particularly on the anti-Lecompton group. They knew
that English, an ambitious young member, was willing to compromise.
He was a protege of Jesse D. Bright and probably amenable to flattery
and encouragement; furthermore the Republicans seemed intent on
running candidates in opposition to him and some other anti-Lecomp-
ton men in the 1858 elections, and he resented it. His district was anti-
Lecompton, but he valued his administration friends too much to be
willing to affront them. He from the first had considered compromise,
writing to political friends in Indiana about it. Some of his supporters
had advised against it because it would seem like "backing down."
Nevertheless English gave Bright to understand that he would support
a compromise and made a speech in the House to that effect.27
English was the man to split the anti-Lecompton bloc, and the ad-
ministration began to court and advise him. Stephens was his chief
mentor. The first plan was to make him chairman of a House caucus
committee and have a compromise emerge from this group which would
be inserted in the Senate bill under the spur of the administration caucus
whip.28
This idea raa on the rocks because it appeared that some southern